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PARABLES FROM HOMER. 
INTRODUCTION. 


HE Homeric poems were a kind of ‘Bible’ to the Greeks. As the 
stories of the Old Testament influenced the life and thought of 
Israel, and became part of the education of every Hebrew, so the stories 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey influenced the life and thought of Greece, 
and became part of the education of every Greek. In one of their famous 
battles, it is said, so universal was the respect for Homer, the Greek 
allies agreed, to avoid jealousy, to arrange themselves against the foe in 
the order of rank in the catalogue of tribes in the Iliad. In the time of 
Socrates there were Athenian gentlemen who could repeat the whole of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey by heart. Alexander the Great took a copy of 
Homer with him through his eastern campaigns, and studied the 
character of Achilles as his ideal of a soldier.' When a Greek 
dramatist wanted a subject for a play, or an artist a subject for a painting, 
or a sculptor a subject for a statue, or a philosopher a symbol or an 
illustration for his thought, he almost invariably turned to Homer. Indeed 
Plato, ‘although,’ as he says, ‘I confess I am checked bya kind of affec- 
tionate respect for Homer, of which I have been conscious since I was a 
child,” protests against the fashionable Homer-worship, and ‘those 
Homer-eulogists who tell you he has educated Greece, and should be 
taken up and studied with an eye to the administration and guidance of 
practical matters, and a man ought to regulate his whole life by this poet’s 
directions,’* as if there were a danger in his day of a kind of ‘verbal 
inspiration’ of Homer, and of the young being led to believe his stories to 
be fact. But the poetry and spiritual applicability of these stories Plato 
could not but love, and like others, himself went to Homer for imagery in 
which to clothe his ideas. 


1 Jebb, Primer of Greek Literature, pp. 25, 34. 2*Republic,’ §95. 3 Republic,’ 606f. 
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In all good poetry and legend there is more than meets the ear. And 
Homer’s stories like those in ‘Gemeszs, could not fail to lend themselves 
to spiritual interpretation. Just as the myth of Eden gathered religious 
significance and became a parable of the falling away of man from the 
state of innocence, and the legend of Sodom and Gomorrah became a 
parable of deliverance from sin; so the stories of the Lotos, of Circé, of 
the Sirens, and of Scylla and Charybdis, lent themselves to parable, and 
Greek mothers did not find it difficult to bring out a deeper meaning from 
them when they read them to their sons. From Greek mothers, as well 
as from poets, artists, and philosophers, these old stories have come down 
to us charged with meaning for men and children, and have given words 
and phrases to our language embodying noble moral truths. The evil 
Lotos-plant of languid ease, the animalizing cup and hog-sty of Circé, the 
sweet, enthralling song of the Sirens, and their mound of festering bones, 
the rock of Scylla and the maelstrom of Charybdis on either hand of the 
narrow strait of duty, are not merely the difficulties and temptations that 
separate Odysseus from his fatherland and home and wife and child, but 
those that often stand between us and the deeper desires of our heart. 


I.—THE LOTOS-EATERS. 


DYSSEUS gives us a beautiful glimpse of his home. ‘I dwell,’ he says 
to Alcinous the Phaeacian King, ‘in clear-seen Ithaca, wherein is a 
mountain Neriton, with trembling forest leaves, standing manifest to view, 
and many islands lie around, very near one to the other, Dulichium and 
Samé, and wooded Zacynthus. Now Ithaca lies low, furthest up the sea 
line toward the darkness,! but those others face the dawning and the 
sun ;? a rugged isle, but a good nurse of noble youths; and for myself I 
can see nought sweeter than a man’s own country.’8 
In contrast with this rugged northern island, the home of Odysseus, 
and ‘nurse of noble youths,’ so obviously dear to the poet, is the hateful 
soft land of the Lotos-eaters. After leaving Troy, Odysseus first engages 
in an expedition against a people called the Cicones. Thence sailing for 
Ithaca, he is driven by the ‘north wind’ for ‘nine whole days’ beyond 
‘Cythera,’ the southernmost point of Greece, and ‘in the tenth day’ he 
sets foot ‘on the land of the Lotos-eaters.’ Homer’s geography is very 
primitive, but this land clearly means for him the warm luxuriant region 
of which probably Phoenician sailors had fabulously reported, on the 
coast of Africa not far from Egypt. ‘Here,’ says Odysseus, ‘we stepped 
ashore and drew water, and straightway my company took their midday 
meal by the swift ships. Now when we had tasted meat and drink, I 
sent forth certain of my company to go and make search what manner of 
men they were who here live upon the earth by bread,* and I chose out 
two of my fellows, and sent a third with them as herald. Then straight- 
way they went and mixed with the men of the Lotos-eaters, and so it was 
that the Lotos-eaters devised not death for our fellows, but gave them of 
the Lotos to taste. Now whosoever of them did eat the honey-sweet 
fruit of the Lotos, had no more wish to bring tidings nor to come back, 
but there he chose to abide with the Lotos-eating men, ever feeding on 


1 Toward the North. 2 Toward the East. 3 Od. ix. 2off. Butcher and Lang’s Translation. 
4 As distinguished from the gods who lived upon ‘ambrosia.’ 
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the Lotos, and forgetful of his homeward way. Therefore I led them 
back to the ships weeping, and sore against their will, and dragged them 
beneath the benches, and bound them in the hollow barques. But I 
commanded the rest of my well-loved company to make speed and go on 
board the swift ships, lest haply any should eat of the Lotos and be forget- 
ful of returning. Right soon they embarked and sat upon the benches, 
and sitting orderly they smote the grey sea water with their oars.’ } 

In this famous tale we have unmistakably the fresh, toilsome, daring 

_ spirit of young Greece in contact with the easy, languid spirit of oriental- 
ism. Lotos-land to the energetic breezy mind of Odysseus is the field of 
death. Let Greeks avoid those evil shores. Let Greeks love their rocky 
hills, deep forests, and storm-beaten cliffs. Let Greeks be brave, inured 
to hardship and the cold. 

Herodotos distinguishes several kinds of Lotos in Egypt, where it was 
sacred as a symbol of the Nile, with the rising of which it grew, and thence 
of fertility, and was associated with the worship of Isis and Osiris. A 
similar sacred narcotic plant is connected with the rising of the Ganges. ? 
In Arab poetry the Lotos appears with a more fanciful meaning, as the 
food of Paradise. But in Homer the Lotos is plainly the food of death. 
The Lotos-eaters did not straightway kill the comrades of Odysseus but, 
what would come to the same thing, gave them Lotos to taste. 

Its evil properties are of two kinds. In the first place it produces 
Tdleness. It is got by the mere gathering. It requires no exertion, no 
skill, no discipline to obtain it. 

That is a food for animals, not for men. It is a forbidden fruit, and 
infinitely more evil than the fruit of self-consciousness which Eve gave to 
Adam. But we are not always disposed to regard it so. We are not 
always ready to believe that enjoying without earning is an evil enjoying. 
On the contrary we are often under the delusion that it is a fine thing to 
live without work. As if that were possible, to begin with! A man with 
limbs and faculties cannot ‘live without work’ He may ez7s¢ without it, 
and bountifully, perhaps for more than seventy years, but he may not 
Zive. Without labour, without effort, without endurance of hardship and 

overcoming of obstacles, without patient striving after the ideal, he cannot 
know what it is Zo de alive. 

In the second place, it produces a deadly Forgetfulness. 

Forgetfulness is not always an evil. There are many things we ought 
to have forgotten long ago, especially the faults of others and the wrongs 
that have been inflicted upon ourselves. Their memory is unwholesome. 
But there are many things we ought not to forget, duties and promptings 
and warnings, and our own weakness and foolishness and failure and sin. 
They ought to be remembered, to stare us in the face directly we are 
tempted to think well of ourselves, and to urge us forward in life and 
character. 

And there are sorrows which a kindly world tells us to try to forget, 
but if we are wise we will rather try to bear. These should not, as men 
say, be got over: they have to be gone through. And then they make us 
stronger and better men. 

E. I. FRIPP, 
(To be continued.) 


1 Od, ix. 82ff. 2See AwTos in Liddell and Scott, 
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THE STORY OF ‘MIRIAM’ AND HER VILLAGE CHURCH. 
II. 


ee a story of the founding of Miriam’s village church is a story of 
quiet influence. Looking for no great opportunities, she began her 
work just in the place where her lot was cast and made use of the small 
events and trifling occasions of every-day life to further it. She had long 
been accustomed to visit some of the cottagers in her father’s parish. 
Now, when she did so, she began to talk to them of her new views, and 
tried in plainest words, to point out the truth and beauty which lay in 
them. She sent for Unitarian tracts, and found a cottage where she could 
leave a store of them to be bought or borrowed at will. But she had no 
wish to arouse controversy and ill-will concerning religious subjects. 
Her aim was to spread a knowledge of the simple, practical Christianity 
she loved so much—a belief in the Unity and Fatherhood of God, in 
Christ’s life as our pattern, and in the possibility of perfection for every 
human soul. As she went on teaching the little children of her cottage 
friends (though no longer in the Rectory) she nourished the hope that in 
some distant time a harvest might spring up from the seeds thus sown in 
their young minds. Using her accustomed signature of ‘Miriam’ she 
wrote tracts and hymns which her Unitarian friends at a distance printed 
and circulated. One of these tracts—‘An Exhortation to Christian 
Liberty’ was well known in Welton. The following hymn ‘On Christian 
Unity’ shows how she longed for the time when all strife and division in 
the Christian church should cease. 


‘Restore, O Father, to our times restore, 

The peace which filled thine infant Church of yore, 
Ere lust of power had sown the seeds of strife 
And quenched the new-born charities of life. 


‘O, never more may differing judgments part 
From kindly sympathy a brother's heart, 

But linked in one, believing thousands kneel 
And share with each the sacred joy they feel. 


‘From soul to soul, quick as the sunbeam’s ray, 
Let concord spread one universal day; 

And faith by love, lead all mankind to thee— 
Parent of peace, and fount of harmony,’ 


By degrees Miriam’s willing listeners increased in number, and the 
little circle that borrowed and read her tracts widened. Meanwhile, 
conscious of the help and comfort she had received from attending 
worship at Hull, Leeds, and York, she longed more and more to provide 
a similar blessing for her Welton friends. She had taught them ‘to 
desire green pastures and pure waters,’ yet the progress she could make 
was necessarily very slow, and it was long before any further steps could 
be taken. For her father’s sake, she must draw as little attention as 
possible to her work, and she suffered much from fear of pain and trouble 
for him, when at last she resolved to search for a room in Welton where 
religious services could be occasionally held. 

Good friends in Hull were ready to lend hymn-books and to help her 
in her search for a minister or student willing now and then to preach to 
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the infant church in Welton. But the villagers, as-has been already said, 
were, to some extent, dependent on the wealthy gentry of the neighbour- 
hood, who were all supporters of the Church of England, and they were 
afraid to offend their patrons if they openly upheld such a scheme. 

Letters are still preserved, written by Miss Popple, chiefly to her 
friend Mrs. Mason of Hull, which tell us a little of the trials she passed 
through. We can picture her long and wearying search in the village for 
the needful room. She finds it at last-—a tiny place in an inhabited 
cottage where Methodists sometimes meet for a prayer-meeting. Then 
the license must be obtained and. notices of the intended service given out 
through the parish. She toils at the work all day and on through the 
dark and rain till nine o’clock at night. 

Meanwhile, arrangements have been made with friends at Hull who 
will drive over to Welton, bringing the minister for the day with them. 
It is painful to her that she can offer them no hospitality in her father’s 
house, and we hear that her sister Ann is troubled on this point, and 
wishes sadly that all could be as in the old days. Tea is provided for 
them in a cottage ; and to occupy their spare time, Maria suggests a little 
ramble in Welton Dale, hoping they may find pleasure in the scenery. 
The service is at two o’clock and the Methodist chapel close at hand is 
crowded with worshippers ; but, after all her efforts, two or three villagers 
-only attend and the congregation is chiefly composed of her friends from 
Hull. She is mortified to have brought them and the minister so far, 
apparently on false pretences. And this description of the preparation 
for one Sunday’s service is typical for some time of all the rest. 

Yet the work goes on. Sometimes, at the last moment, the room is 
refused, and fresh search must be made for another, or she is told that an 
expected member of her congregation has been forbidden by friends to 
attend :—sometimes no minister is to be found. And it must be borne 
in mind that the woman who, single-handed, strugyles with these 
difficulties is delicate and crippled in body and troubled in mind by the 
disapproval of her family, whose encouragement and support would be the. 
greatest possible help to her loving heart. 

As time passed the news of Miss Popple’s heresy and of her work in 
the village became more widely known. Powerful neighbours made 
inquiries and were indignant. Hard words were spoken of her and 
repeated to her. Fresh prejudice was awakened and old acquaintances 
showed their displeasure plainly. Yet, though such treatment deeply 
pained her, her thoughts were mainly for her father. She hoped fervently 
that he might be spared any share of the censure which fell so heavily on 
her. Some noble letters signed ‘ Miriam,’ which she wrote for circulation 
in the neighbourhood, were afterwards published. In one letter, in pathetic 
words, she defends her motives and deeds from the false charges brought 
against her by those ‘among whom she had lived so many years from her 
childhood upwards’ ; in other letters, she urges her poorer neighbours in 
the village to cast aside all fear of men, and to speak and act honestly 
according to their convictions. 

Friends at a distance wrote urgently to her, telling her that she was 
not called upon to be a martyr—that all her efforts must fail, and that it 
was wasted time to spend so much energy in trying to spread Unitarian- 
ism in a little insignificant village like Welton. But ‘Miriam’ told 
herself that God needed her work just in the place where He had put her 
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and nowhere else, and that it was enough for her if she could inspire 
even two or three fellow-beings with the great beliefs and hopes that 
ruled her own life. 

So, in this little Yorkshire village, there went forth a sower to sow; 
and some seed fell by the way-side and some on stony ground, and her 
faith was sorely tried. But, at last, some seed fell into good ground and 
sprang up and brought forth fruit. For, by degrees, an eagerness to hear 
the new teaching arose and spread in Welton. Women wanted their 
thoughtful husbands, who had turned aside from the hard theology learned 
in their boyhood to unbelief in manhood, to. test these more welcome 
doctrines, and more than one village doubter said to Miriam ‘If I join any 
church it will be yours.’ Some times a word in season has more influence 
than the speaker dreams. An old servant of her father’s revisiting 
Welton said to her ‘Don’t be daunted, I know how things grow from 
small beginnings,’ and the remembrance of those kind cheering words, so 
simply spoken, helped the worker for many a day afterwards. 

It was in the year 1827 or 1828 that Maria Popple first embraced 
Unitarian views; in 1837 that she set on foot her first cottage service. 
In 1843, Mr. John Smith, a merchant in Hull, owning property in 
Welton, agreed to let her a building in the village which had formerly 
been a farm-house. By the help of gifts and a few subscriptions (a small 
grant fromthe Unitarian Fellowship Fund among the rest) she rented the 
building and made it fit for use as a chapel ; but it was on her own trifl- 
ing income that she chiefly relied for her resources, and to this end she 
exercised a constant and extreme self-denial. 

And now, chapel and Sunday school both established, she prepared 
to take another step. She had long wished to set a day school on foot in 
the village, and at last the time had come for the undertaking. Six 
scholars were promised as a beginning; and Miss Ann Canty Smith, 
daughter of the Unitarian minister of Long Sutton, was willing to come 
as schoolmistress for the small salary of £20, which was all ‘ Miriam’ 
could offer. Miss Smith took up her abode in a room in the building 
which served for chapel and school, and the day school was opened. In 
bad weather, and when no minister was to be found, the two ladies 
conducted the Sunday service. Gradually, the congregation increased till 
from thirty to forty people met for worship. A good chapel library of 
tracts was founded, the little school prospered notwithstanding opposition, 
and the day school was in favour with persons who would not adopt the 
Unitarian creed. The number of day-scholars increased ; and Miriam, 
thankful in her day of small things for every little encouragement, 
reported that one of these scholars had begun to teach in the Sunday 
School. Thus patiently, little by little, she carried on her work. In the 
year 1846 old Miles Popple died at the age of ninety—his wife had passed 
away ten years previously. Twelve months before her father’s death, Miss 
Popple wrote of her labours in Welton in these words :—‘It is a struggle 
of one against many which without strong, deep faith might indeed seem 
fearful odds. But in the might of One who is stronger than man, the 
pure and the true shall at length prevail.’ After this event, she had more 
resources at her command and it seemed as if the way were opening for 
her to increase the usefulness of her church and school and at the same 
time to lessen the support required from outsiders. 

For some months, however, it had been noticed in Welton that Miss 
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Popple’s weakness, to which all who knew her were accustomed, had 
increased, and attacks of illness had become frequent. At last, the poor 
little bent form was obliged to rest. Yet she expected soon to be about 
her work again and looked forward hopefully to long service upon earth. 
But this was not to be. Suddenly came the heavenly summons, and 
amid tender farewells to her sister she besought Ann to care for her 
forsaken church and school, and ‘let all go on as it used to do.’ 

On July 15th, 1847, Miriam’s worn-out body was laid in the family 
vault in Welton church-yard. Surely the willing spirit heard the words 
‘well done’ and entered into brighter light and wider work. 

Nine years after her death, the Rev. William Sutherland, appointed 
resident minister and schoolmaster at Welton, wrote thus of his experience 
in the village, ‘I found existing among the few, but sincere, worshippers 
noble examples of sterling Christian virtues, who for years had continued 
faithful to those convictions which they had learnt from the lips of her 
who ‘being dead yet speaketh.’ In the course of my visitations I have 
become more and more convinced that the influence of the instruction 
and example of the departed foundress of the Welton congregation has 
been and is very influential for good. Her sayings and doings are 
treasured up in their hearts, and in many cases, still influence their lives. 
Whenever I find a spirit of despondency creeping over me the thought of 
what the late Miss Popple endured rebukes my fears and cheers me on 
my way.’ 

To Miss Ann Popple, meanwhile, the wish of her dying sister was as 
sacred as a legally attested will. She laid aside £3000, a large share of her 
living, for the support of the village church and school. It is a tale of 
loving self-sacrifice which tells how the rest of her life—twenty-five years 
—was spent in consequence in straitened circumstances, and how, for a 
long time, she, though a staunch Church-woman, laboured in Welton for 
her sister’s sake, that Maria’s dying wish might be fulfilled and ‘all go on as 
it used to do,’ bringing thereby on herself, no doubt, some of the obloquy 
which had fallen so heavily to her sisters share. In course of time, 
however, after consultation with Dr. Hutton of London, Miriam’s old 
friend and adviser, she concluded that the work could be better carried 
out by Trustees holding Unitarian views and responsible for the 
expenditure of the trust money. 

On March 4th, 1852, the first Trust Deed was drawn up and bears the 
signatures of Joseph Hutton, John Kenrick, Thomas Hands, William 
Frankish, and Robert Till. The deed ran thus :—‘ That if the objects for 
which the money was left, viz., the public worship of Christians not 
holding the doctrine of the Trinity and also a school for the education of 
poor children conducted by persons holding similar religious opinions, - 
should not be maintained at Welton, the Trustees to have full discretion- 
ary power to disburse the revenue arising from investment to be spent in 
maintaining the like objects elsewhere at their discretion.’ 

In 1856 a permanent minister and schoolmaster was appointed and 
Miss Smith gave up her charge. But four years afterwards large new 
schools were opened in Welton by Mr. Broadley, supported by the help of 
government grants, and Miriam’s little school was closed. From this 
time, the struggling congregation, deprived of her inspiration and 
example ‘and discouraged by many difficulties, fell away and the 
services were discontinued. 
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Miriam’s work, however, was not wasted. It fell into other hands 
and was extended over a wider area, and the trust money was, and is 
still, used for the help of needy congregations in various parts of Yorkshire. 

Churches and sects rise up and pass away. It is not so much as 
founder of her village church as for the graces of her spirit and the 
influence of her character that Miriam’s memory should be kept green. 
Faithfulness to conscience, self-sacrifice, an eager search for truth, a 
tender care for others, and a patient service of God and man, by these 
virtues character is built up and the truest work for the world is done. 
The harvest of such seed-sowing never dies. 

FRANCES E. COOKE. 


STUDIES OF LORD TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


V. 


NE of the most original of Tennyson’s poems is 7e Vorthern Farmer. 
Some readers would be inclined to think that such a poem as E7och 
Arden was greater, but that opinion could only result from the most super- 
ficial criticism. och Arden is an exquisite story ; The Northern Farmer 
is a miraculous creation. Enoch is simply an idealised fisherman; the 
Farmer is an individualised type, worthy of the genius that created 
Dogberry and Falstaff. The Sailor is thin and vague and shadowy 
compared with the actual solidity and veritable reality of that dying man, 
who cannot understand why ‘godamoighty an’ parson’ should be taking 
away such an important person, just when ‘Thurnaby Hodalms’ are 
waiting.to be ploughed. He hates to think how some new fangled fellow 
will take his place, reaping the corn and threshing the grain with his 
‘Kittle o’ steam,’—‘ Huzzin’ and maazin’ the blessed fields wi’ the devil’s 
oan team.’ And how sublime is the courage of his resignation to the 
inevitable ; if he must die, he will die game ; he will not have the doctor 
interfering with his old habits; he will have his pint of ale every night, 
even if it shortens his life ; if need be, he will pass away a martyr to the 
good old customs which have served his turn so well. 

In one of the earlier poems, we have another example of the same 
absolute, creative power ; in Simon the Stylite, the poet understands the 
saint upon the pillar better than the martyr understands himself. Every 
phrase of the ascetic life is entered into, and expressed with vivid 
clearness. Here again, we find proof of Tennyson’s grasp of a type of 
character,—a grasp of such vigour and completeness that the type no 
longer remains in the shadowy world of generalisation, but instantly takes 
life and shape in an individual character. -Simon the Stylite is 
Asceticism itself embodied in dramatic form. 

In The Grandmother, we have time and eternity fused into one stroke 
of pathetic tenderness. Here, we mark how the true artist will use the 
simplest material for his finest work ; just as Nature, when she produces 
the purest gem, takes the common charcoal to be crystallised, in her 
hidden laboratory, into the flashing diamond. In this poem we have a 
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most ‘ uninteresting’ life, made up of simple affections, hard work, births 
and deaths, widowhood and prolonged old age; and these unromantic 
materials are crystallised into an immortal poem, which few can read without 
tears. This old woman of ninety has just heard of the death of her eldest 
son at the age of seventy ; and her grand-daughter thinks her hard and 
cold, because she cannot weep. But why should she weep? She herself 
is at the verge of time, and in the eternity at whose door she waits, she 
shall see him yet again :— 


—How can I weep for Willy, he has but gone for an hour,— 
Gone for a minute, my son, from this room into the next ; 
I, too, shall go in a minute. What time have I to be vext ? 


Then her memory wanders back to the days that are no more. The 
vision passes before her of her courtship and marriage; her motherly 
hopes and fears all come back in a flood of recollection. How that old 
resentment against the flirt, who nearly robbed her of her husband, flashes 
up, and makes the ancient woman feel like’a girl again ! 


For Jenny, my cousin, had come to the place, and I knew right well 
That Jenny had tript in her time: I knew, but I would not tell. 
And she to be coming and slandering me, the base little liar! 

But the tongue is a fire as you know, my dear, the tongue is a fire. 


Then the resentment passes, the trifles of time vanish, the calm of God 
‘settles in the patient face ; and, without a thought of fear, she will wait 
till her change come. That is not merely a picture of old age, it is old 
age itself, in its essential type, presented in an individual character with 
matchless beauty and pathos. And all this is done with such sureness of 
instinct, not a false note, not a meretricious sentiment, not a touch of 
straining after effect ; all is natural, spontaneous and perfect. 

That poem reminds us that the old matron is one of a company of 
women, who light up these poems by their presence. Tennyson delights 
to show us how virgin grace and loveliness ripens into the statelier charm 


of wife and mother. In /sade/, we have an exquisite picture of one whom 
he called : 


The crown and head, 
The stately flower of female fortitude, 
Of perfect wifehood, and pure lowlihead. 


The laws of marriage charactered in gold 
Upon the blanched tablets of her heart; 

A love still burning upward, giving light 
To read those laws. 


Crowned Isabel, thro’ all her placid life 
The queen of marriage, a most perfect wife. 


That ideal of perfect wifehood Tennyson has developed throughout his 
poems ; and nowhere more exquisitely than in The Gardeners Daughter. 
An aged man, who has lost his wife, tells us his story. First, we have the 
growth of early passion, consummated by perfect wedded love ; then, the 
stroke of death consecrates the husband’s life by the hallowed memories 
of the past. Somehow, I always feel that this is a sacred poem, as if I 
were being admitted to secrets, into which I had scarcely any right to 
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look. And yet, there is a solemn restraint in the words ; the silence tells 
us more than any speech could do. We are told how love entered into 
the young man’s life as a strengthening and purifying influence. He was 
an artist, and his passion exalted his genius ; Nature seemed to unfold 
her secrets, and all his soul was uplifted and chastened. That earliest 
rapture deepened into the calmer bliss of years of married life. Life was 
sustained, purified, made divine by love. He tells us how 


Passion rose thro’ circumstantial grades 
Beyond all grades developed. 


And over such a love as this, death could have no power. Still, the wife, 
who has passed away, lives in him, and he can never lose the sense of her 
sacred presence :-— 


My first, last love, the idol of my youth, 
The darling of my manhood, and alas! 
Now the most blessed memory of my age. 


I think we have no more fascinating picture than The Gardener's 
Daughter; but there are many other womanly presences that haunt our 
memory. We recall other lovely women: Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat, 
whose fatal love for Sir Launcelot broke her heart,— 


She loved him with the love which was her doom; 


and Enid, whose perfect faith in her husband makes her bear all things, 
and believe all things; her love becomes a religion ; she reminds us of 
Desdemona; though her husband slay her, yet will she believe in him. 
And with what reverence we are told the story of Lady Godiva, who, to 
save her people, rode forth, clothed upon in chastity. A very noble 
lesson is taught by Lady Godiva,—that virtue is not prudishness, nor 
modesty cowardice,—that a woman, strong in her own immaculate good- 
ness, will, if sacred duty call, defy conventional proprieties ; and never 
does woman appear more divine, than when she dares a dangerous deed 
in devotion to some great cause. 

The same utter self-sacrifice of which woman is capable is described 
in The Lepers Bride. A Knight doubts his wife’s fidelity, and leaves her 
to join the Crusade. He returns tainted with leprosy, is cast out from 
social life, dressed in leper’s clothing, and made to dwell in a solitary hut 
amongst the fields. Then, his wife, whom he had doubted so unworthily, 
rises into the supreme achievement of her love. She brings him roses, 
pure and fragrant, to cheer his misery; but he will receive neither her nor 
her gifts. She comes again, laden with flowers, and beseeches him :— 


My warrior of the holy cross, and of the conquering sword, 

The roses that you cast aside, once more I bring you these; 

No nearer? Do you scorn me when you tell me, O my lord, 
You would not mar the beauty of your bride with your disease ? 
You say your body is so foul, then here, I stand apart, 

Who yearn to lay my loving hand upon your leprous breast. 
The leper plague may scale my skin, but never taint my heart; 
Your body is not foul to me, and body is foul at best. 

I loved you first when young and fair, but now I love you most; 
The fairest flesh at last is filth on which the worm will feast. 
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When the priest is performing the ceremony which separates the man 
from the visible church, and consigns him to a living death, as he prays, 
‘Lord, free me!’ she responds, ‘Lord, free us!’ identifying herself with 
the man she has vowed to love and serve. At last, he can no longer 


“refuse the persistency of the woman’s devotion, and she gives herself to 


him in an ecstasy of self-sacrifice :— 


There, there! he buried you the priest; the priest is not to blame, 
He joins us once again, to his either office true: 

I thank him. Iam happy, happy. Kiss me. In the name 

Of the everlasting God, I will live and die with you! 


In that tremendous poem, Azzfah, every line throbs with ‘the death- 
less heart of motherhood.’ Here we are shown the courage of despair. 
The woman’s only son is hanged ; there he swings upon the gallows; but 
his very bones are sacred ; and; as they drop from the gibbet, she gathers 
them into her bosom,—the bosom where they lay in innocent infancy; 
she will treasure them, until she has ‘gathered her baby together ;’ and 
then; in secret, give them burial in consecrated ground. This is not 
merely an z//ustration, it is the very embodiment of the essential mother- 
hood from which the race is born, an elemental force in human nature, 
defiant of every terror, and, in its supreme passion, stronger than death 
itself. 

In striking contrast, we notice, in Lady Clara Vere de Vere, how 
Tennyson can reproach the heartless coquette for her pride and folly, 
affirming the worth of simple truth and goodness. 


Howe'er it be, it seems to me, 
’Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


In Vivien, we have a terrible example of passion and _ intellect 
untouched by love. And there is that wonderful heroine of the Idyls, 
Queen Guinevere, whose beauty, even when she grovels in the dust at his 
feet, overwhelms King Arthur with unutterable pity and agonised regret. 
That is, surely, the most moving scene in the Idyls, when Arthur parts 
from his Queen for ever ; it almost breaks one’s heart to read it! At last, 
the King knows the fatal secret ; nothing now remains but to break for 
ever from a life that might have been so blessed. For himself, he is 
warned that the end must come in to-morrow’s battle; for Guinevere, 
there can only be a life of ceaseless remorse and bitter penitence. And 
yet, he knows not how to say farewell! He can only hope that, in some 
future world where all is pure, at last they may meet again. He gazes, 
with inextinguishable love, on the woman who lies in shame before him, 
and cries : 

Yet think not that I come to urge thy crimes: 

I do not come to curse thee, Guinevere ; 

I, whose vast pity almost makes me die 

To see thee, laying there thy golden head, 

My pride in happier summers, at my feet. 


Now all is past, the sin is sinn’d, and I, 
Lo! I forgive thee as Eternal God 
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-Forgives; do thou for thine own soul the rest. 
But how to take last leave of all I loved ? 

O golden hair, with which I used to play, 

Not knowing! O imperial moulded form, 

And beauty such as never woman wore, 

Until it came, a kingdom’s curse, with thee— 

I cannot touch thy lips, they are not mine, 

But Launcelot’s: nay, they never were the king’s. 


Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 
Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul, 

And-so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 
Hereafter, in that world where all is pure, 

We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
I am thy husband—not a smaller soul, 

Nor Launcelot, nor another. Leave me that, 

I charge thee, my last hope. 


If we want a complete exposition of Tennyson’s doctrine of the 
vocation of woman, we must turn to Zhe Princess. He shows us the 
splendid maiden, who has renounced the inferior race of men, and 
gathered round her a school of ladies, bound by vows to maintain their 
virgin pride. Then later on, we see the princess Ida subdued by pity, 
bending her pride to become the nurse of the man against whom she 
closed her gates,—and, at last, giving herself to him in one great gift of 
love ; and never does Ida’s crown of womanhood shine more brightly 
than when she lays it in her husband’s hands. In every possible way, 
Tennyson exhibits the charm of maidenhood blooming into the womanly 
perfection of wife and mother. The perfect woman shall one day be the 
Queen, to share the throne of love with her King, the perfect man. 
Woman, the mother of the world, by that high prerogative, will be equal, 
in dignity of service, to the greatness of the man ; for 


Woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were lost: his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind; 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words; 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 
Sit side by side, full-summ/’d in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other even as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm, 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind! 
FRANK WALTERS, 
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HOW TO BECOME A GOOD TEACHER. 
III.—DISCIPLINE : POSTPONING AND SHIRKING IT. 


AVING shown that only false discipline is out of place in the Sunday 
school, I proceed to the particular methods by which we may 
exercise true discipline there. 

Before doing so, however, I must ask the reader to bear in mind the 
following points: 

(1.) I have chiefly in view the average child from the middle of the 
school, and not elder scholars who need the minimum of discipline, nor 
the quite little ones or infants who need a somewhat special kind of 
treatment. I am thinking of the boy or girl who is resourceful and 
strong-willed enough to become very troublesome, even irrepressible, 
unless properly managed. 

(2. ) For the present I assume that the teacher has an interesting lesson 
to give and can give it in an interesting way, yet cannot get the children 
to listen and behave well. For certain children something more than 
a good lesson is required. What is it? That is the kind of question I 
want to answer. 

. (3.) The answers to the foregoing question, to be complete, would have 
to be almost innumerable; because they would have to take account of 
all the different outward circumstances and arrangements of schools, all 
the different temperaments of children, all the different capacities of 
teachers—for these are all elements in the problem, and they vary 
indefinitely. Hence, one cannot meet all cases. Thus, to recommend 
that (say, in case of anger) a child be dismissed into an empty room to 
calm down, is of little use where there is no empty room. Or again, to 
advise the powerful use of the voice (say, to increase the effect of a com- 
mand), is of little use to a person whose vocal efforts result only in a 
squeak. The truth is that in all teaching there must be a certain amount 
of tact and personal adaptation, which cannot be acquired by rule, but 
only through self-knowledge and experience. All an adviser can do is to 
throw out hints and give illustrations—the teacher must select or combine 
or vary methods according to circumstances. 

I shall arrange my suggestions in groups, when possible, each group 
including applications of some one general Zrinciple. The principles are 
such truths as seem to be the fixed and permanent foundation of all 
discipline. 


(1.) To postpone or shirk needed Discipline is unwise and unkind. 


This is, of course, a truism, and its value depends entirely upon the 
interpretation of the word weeded. In any case, however, its application 
requires courage and firmness. 

(a) Do not become so absorbed in your lesson that.you cease to notice, or 
even to care, whether your scholars are absorbed tn tt too. 

When you have prepared what you consider a good lesson, you take 
a natural pride in it—you want to give it in the most finished and com- 
plete form, and you have faith in its attractive power. You are unwilling 
to believe that any child can be inattentive or disorderly as you give it, 
and you will not interrupt yourself to notice such an one, if you can 
possibly help it. The general result of this excessive eagerness is that 
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nolens volens you soon suffer a more serious interruption than prompt 

action would have caused. Take, as an instance, the apparently innocent © 
habit of talking. Some teachers are so indulgent of this, that they allow 

their children to enter into a kind of competition with them, and think to 

win a hearing for their instruction by raising their voices as the buzz of 

conversation increases—the result being that Browning’s description of the 

Hamelin rats is realised :— 


‘You heard as if an army muttered; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling ; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling;’ 


with this difference, however—that the Piper was master of the situation. 
The teacher should at once perceive when the music of his instruction 
loses its spell over any of his children. 

(6) Observe everything you can in your children. 

This naturally follows the foregoing. I do not say ‘see’ everything, 
for the word see in this connection has come to imply taking definite 
notice by way of speech or action; and when it bears this meaning, | think 
there is some wisdom in the schoolmaster’s maxim ‘don’t see everything.’ 
But the more fully you know what goes on in your class, the better: for 
the more you know, the better can you judge what to notice and what to 
pass by. Do not imagine that children like any one the more for being 
slow of observation. On the contrary, quick-wittedness in a teacher adds 
to their respect for him. There are always some who will only laugh at 
a ‘greenhorn,’ however benevolent, and contempt is one of the most 
infectious of school diseases. 

The best rule is—zmpress your children with the belief that the chances 
of escaping detection are decidedly against them. J shall shew more fully 
later on that this can be done without a perpetual ‘nagging.’ Suddenly 
‘see’ and, if necessary, sharply rebuke or punish some misdemeanour 
which a child supposed to be a safe secret, and you will prevent ten other 
offences known to be more easily observed. 

(c) Resist Beginnings. 

This is, perhaps, the most important of all rules of discipline. But 
there are several reasons why teachers often neglect it; such as these— 
the general tendency to procrastinate; beginnings are small and seem 
hardly worth troubling about; better wait and see whether anything 
serious will develop; in any case, a serious thing is better worth dealing 
with ; why worry children about peccadillos? Do not yield to any such 
solicitations. Any delay in checking a wrong tendency lays up trouble 
for the future at a high rate of compound interest. You may, of course, 
have to wait for a clear case. If, e.g., you believe a child to be slipping 
into the habit of telling untruths, you must do nothing on mere surmise. 
The spirit of Dr. Arnold’s method should be followed in such a matter. 
‘If you say so, that is quite enough—of course, I believe your word.’ 
That is said to have been his mode of dealing with older boys, with the 
result that it was felt to be ‘a shame to tell Arnold a lie—he always 
believes one.’ The plan is applicable to younger children at least in this 
respect, that mere suspicions should be reserved until proof is obtained. 
But, for the children’s sake, our suspicions should make us the quicker 
in using an opportunity when it comes. The longer we are compelled 
to wait, the deeper will the habit have rooted itself. Hence when once it 
is clearly identified, no pains should be spared in impressing the child 
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with a sense of its real nature. Though the importance of resisting 
beginnings in falsehood is generally admitted, yet teachers do not always 
realise even in this case how much the future of the tendency and of their 
power over it depends upon the manner in which they resist it at first. 

But this is still truer of less serious tendencies—probably because they 
are less serious. Inattention, talking, fidgetting, playing, sweet-eating, 
impertinence—all these and other things may become very troublesome, 
if neglected. There is nothing like checking them before they have 
grown. It is not waste of time to do this thoroughly, and even to sus- 
pend instruction for the purpose, if necessary. Now and then, a child 
will shew a determination to go as far as he can with you. You must on 
no account let him outstrip your authority, he must be made to yield to it. 
A lady told me that once her whole class of rackety boys became so 
difficult to manage that at last she said, ‘as you do not seem to want me 
to teach you, I shall dismiss you and go home.’ She meant what she 
said and went. Soon they came running after her, begging her to come 
back. ‘Next Sunday, if you will behave well,’ she replied. And next 
Sunday they did behave well. This was the kind of lesson they needed, 
and it was wise to give it them instead of a Bible‘or any other lesson to 
which they would not listen. But, probably, if one boy had been dis- 
missed, or in some way sternly dealt with, quite early on in the lesson, the 
others would not have required it. Dismissal is an extreme measure, and 
there are numerous expedients short of this of which I hope to speak in 
another paper. My present point is that, whatever devices you adopt for 
checking disorder, you should apply them early and firmly. 

(dz) There are circumstances in which it is particularly easy, and at the 
same time specially advantageous, to carry out the foregoing methods—e.g. 
when a teacher takes a new class, or returns to an old one after a long 
absence (say, after summer holidays)—in short, any circumstances which 
create the impression of wewness. 1 will take an illustration from my 
experience in large boarding-schools. After holidays, there was a delight- 
ful truce between teachers and boys for a week or even a fortnight. 
Sometimes we got along without any punishment all that time, the reason 
being that the boys had come back with good resolutions formed under 
parental influence, or they had a vague instinctive desire to make a new 
beginning with a new term. Teachers and boys had had time to forget 
and forgive past friction, and they were willing to try to do their best by 
one another. There was a sense of freshness in the reunion after holidays, 
and a silent hopefulness with regard to the future, which produced even 
in disorderly boys a courteous though reserved friendliness. This would 
last a week or fortnight according to circumstances, by which time nature 
claimed the right to assert herself, breaches of rule began to be committed 
and to be visited with penalties—the impression of newness had gradually 
worn off, and the old trials of strength between disorder and discipline 
had to re-commence. This I came to regard as the most important of all 
moments from the teacher’s point of view. For a new teacher it was the 
test moment, when he was thrown upon his own resources and would 
make or mar his position. If he could firmly, and at the same time quietly 
and kindly, shew that just so far as sentiment and conscience failed to 
maintain order he would step in with discipline, his authority was 
established without difficulty. But if he hesitated and delayed, persuading 
himself that friction could be avoided a while longer and that boys who 
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had been so easy to manage at first surely could not greatly change, he 
lost control. And this was, in degree, the experience of all teachers. 
Three weeks after holidays they had either lost or gained influence. 

Now there is something analagous in the Sunday school. A new 
teacher must not be misled by appearances. He may be perfectly 
certain that his second and third Sundays, and even his second and third 
fifteen minutes, will be more difficult than his first; and he must take 
particular care that, precisely as the scholars’ shyness and reserve wear 
off, and they begin to try, as they surely will, what they can do with him, 
he proves himself prompt and firm. If he does, they will accept him 
as their teacher, and will be docile (with variations) ; if not, they will 
refuse to give him so good an opportunity again, and will probably teach 
him a few things which he would rather not have known. 

HENRY RAWLINGS. 


STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


III.—THE PROPHECY OF JOEL. 


HIS short prophecy has several marked features as a whole. The 

first thing that strikes us is its awakening character. Joel fulfils 

that part of a prophet’s office which consists in awakening the mind from 

the deadening effects of luxury or routine. The whole book reads like the 
trumpet call of which it speaks. 

The prophecy is also distinguished from many others by being of a 
somewhat general character. No special captivity is spoken of. The 
Phoenician slave trade is mentioned (iil. 4-6), but other captivity is not 
more directly referred to than in i. 2. ‘ My heritage Israel, whom they 
have scattered among the nations and parted my land.’ There is in this 
book nothing like the tender, personal pleading of Hosea, nor the stern 
denunciation of special sins which gave force and grandeur to the writings 
of Amos. Neither does this prophecy as a whole rise to the spiritual 
height of either of these two. Here we have rather a series of vivid word- 
pictures, in which are set forth, swiftly following each other, first the 
desolation of the land in its several aspects under the visitation of locusts, 
the terror of the people and their abject supplication to their God ; again, 
a smiling land and an appeased deity ; and then once more the scene 
changes to one of bloodshed and vengeance, as the horizon widens and 
shows in dramatic form that great gathering of all nations before the 
judgment bar of Jehovah, which the prophets loved to picture. 

Another feature of this prophet’s writing is his fondness for stir and 
action, for the gathering together of crowds. The panic-stricken people 
group together to bewail their privations, and there are ‘solemn assemblies’ 
in the house of Jehovah; the ‘great army’ of locusts gathers and 
advances in a mass that darkens the sky; he sees in vision the future 
outpouring of blessings in which all the people alike are to share, high 
and low; and finally, ‘mighty men’ come from far and near in answer 
to Jehovah’s call, and there are ‘multitudes, multitudes in the valley 
of decision.’ : 

The conception of the character of Jehovah- throughout the book 
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is not on the whole so advanced as that of many of the prophets. There 
are, however, two passages (ii. 28, 29, and iii. 21) in which he is repre- 
sented as bestowing other than material gifts, and a higher note is also 
touched in ii. 13, 14, 18, where he is said to be moved by pity to help his 
people, otherwise he is chiefly shown as a God to be appeased with gifts, 
and even here the appeal to pity is coupled with the argument that 
inaction will bring his power into disrepute in the eyes of ‘the heathen.’ 
In the later scenes, he is the great dispenser of justice, justice expressed 
by ‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,’ moreover it is always 
justice for Israel; he is her champion against the world. 

The broadest and most natural division of this book is into three 
parts,—i. I—il. 17 ; il. 18-32 ; i. 

(1) i. Iii. 17. This section deals with the visitation of locusts. In 
the three introductory verses the prophet gathers his audience round him 
to hear the story of an exciting national calamity. Then, in ver. 4, he gives 
in afew words the subject of his story. 

Next, in a series of pictures which grow in intensity of feeling, he 
enlarges upon this matter-of-fact statement, no longer mentioning the 
locusts, but speaking of them as a ‘ great army’ or ‘a nation,’ from which 
fact some have seen in the whole description, circumstantial though 
it is, a veiled allusion to the coming of the Assyrian army. 

First, the luxuries of life are cut off. The vine and the fig-tree are 
attacked and stretch out bare white branches, not only the fruit but 
even the bark being eaten away ; there is no more new wine. ‘Awake ye 
drunkards, and weep.’ Next the impoverished people can bring no more 
offerings to the house of Jehovah, and the priests take up the mournful 
strain. To their voices are soon joined those of the husbandmen and 
vinedressers ; all they have sown has been reaped by the dreaded foe, 
and famine is imminent. ‘Be ye ashamed, O ye husbandmen ; howl, O 
ye vinedressers, for the wheat and for the barley ; because the harvest of 
the field is perished.’ The desolation of the land is reflected in the hearts 
of all. ‘Joy is withered away from the sons of men.’ To this general 
depression of spirit succeeds what is more like panic; the temple is 
turned into a scene of mourning, and thither we see the panic-stricken 
people gathering, not only the representative elders, but ‘all the 
- inhabitants of the land,’ a fast is proclaimed and a ‘solemn assembly,’ 
that they may try to move Jehovah with their united prayers. Then 
bursts forth the cry of panic, ‘ Alas, for the day ! for the day of the Lord 
is at hand.’ Joel, like the rest of the prophets, uses this expression, 
in connection with the particular calamity of which he writes, as with - 
something of fate in the thought, as of a day of reckoning, a day that can 
in no way be escaped. To the sufferings of the people are now pathetically 
joined those of the dumb, unreasoning cattle. They are graphically 
described as wandering ‘ perplexed’ from place to place in search of food 
and water, for under the fierce heat of a dry eastern summer, the horrors 
of drought have been added to those of famine. ‘How do the beasts 
groan! the herds of cattle are perplexed, because they have no pasture ; 
yea, the flocks of sheep are made desolate. .. . The'beasts of the field 
pant (R.V.) also unto thee : for the rivers of water are dried up.’ 

But the chief prominence is given through this chapter to the fact 
that there were no offerings to bring to the altar. The reason of this is 
not far to seek. Looking upon their trouble as the visitation of an angry 
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God, their first thought was to appease him with gifts, but lo! the very 
gifts they would offer had been taken from them by the locusts, the 
instruments of his displeasure; what then remained for them but to 
howl and lament and cover themselves with sackcloth, sacrificing 
their persons to satisfy his demands and win his favour. ; 

All this part is introductory to the fine description of the actual coming 
of the locusts, which is heralded by the sound of trumpets. The two chief 
points brought out in this passage are first, the steady, resistless march of 
the locusts, on and on, from the time when they are first seen upon the far 
horizon till at last they enter the very houses, a terrible foe that cannot be 
fought with weapons, against whom the sword is of no avail; and 
secondly, the gradual way in which they assume distinctness before the 
eyes of the watching people. At first they are only an indistinguishable 
mass, hanging over the distant hills and darkening the horizon like the 
clouds of dawn ; as they come nearer, their regular form and movement 
suggests the approach of a great army, ‘a strong people set in battle 
array ;’ till at last they are near enough to be distinguished individually 
and ‘climb the wall like men of war.’ The sound of their coming, too, 
is at first vague and distant, but always as of something drawing nearer,— 
chariots driving swiftly over the hills, or fire spreading among dry stubble 
which burns more fiercely every moment. 

‘The earth shall quake before them, the heavens shall tremble: the 
sun and the moon shall be dark, and the stars shall withdraw their 
shining : and the Lord shall utter his voice before his army.’ A like 
passage occurs towards the end of each division of this book, emphasizing 
its climax. Earthquake, the darkness of storm and eclipse, and the roar 
of thunder ;—all these startling phenomena were looked upon as both 
accompaniments and signs of impending disaster to man ; while we may 
also see here traces of that primitive nature-worship which lay at the 
root of all ancient religion. The sun, the moon, and the rest of the 
heavenly bodies being worshipped as the source of all the influences, 
beneficient or otherwise, which ruled man’s life from the unseen, should 
these ‘ withdraw their shining,’ it was a sign that the powers greater than 
man were against him. 

This section closes with another glimpse of the supplicating people, 
in which the story rises to its greatest pathos. Now that priests and 
people alike have nothing but their tears to offer, they are bidden, ‘rend 
your heart and not your garments.’ The altar is there, but alas! nothing 
to place upon it, so, ‘between the porch and the altar,’ the priests stand 
with empty hands and weeping eyes. Here is a dim suggestion of the 
‘worship of sorrow.’ ‘The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit.’ This 
scene proves the turning point. ‘Who knoweth if he will return and 
repent,’ prepares the way for brighter pictures to follow. 

(2) il. 18-32. These verses give Jehovah’s answer to the prayers of 
his people. The most suggestive passages are vv. 21, 22, 23, ver. 25, and 
vv.28, 29. The first contains the thought, common to poets of all times, 
of the power of nature and all created beings to respond to the moods and 
conditions of mankind. ‘Fear not, O land ; be glad and rejoice. ..... 
Be not afraid, ye beasts of the field...... Be glad then, ye children of 
Zion. In the passage on the outpouring of the spirit, the prophet utters 
one of those sayings which are for all time, which find ever fresh 
illustration as ages pass on. It is fulfilled in every time of intellectual or 
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spiritual awakening ; it is full of meaning for those who watch with 
interest the development of human nature on its unseen and idealistic 
side, who believe that the world’s dreamers and seers of visions are the 
true leaders of mankind, and that in this direction human destiny is to 
reach the measure of its fulfilment. How much of this thought was in the 
prophet’s mind we cannot say ; but at least he echoed the longing cry of 
Moses, ‘Would God that all the Lord’s servants were prophets,’ and looked 
forward in vision to a future day when that influence from the unseen 
which gave special power to a few gifted men should become the heritage 
of all alike, even those of least account,—women and slaves. In con- 
nection with this outpouring of gifts, there are again the portents in the 
sky, and so the picture melts into the scenes of the last division of 
the book. 

(3) iii. Here we have an outburst of patriotic zeal. Israel’s wrongs 
are righted, Jehovah, on her behalf, taking vengeance on all her enemies. 
The climax is very grandly worked up; there is the stirring call to arms ; 
—‘ prepare war, wake up the mighty men; let all the men of war draw 
near ; let them come up: beat your plowshares into swords, and your 
pruning hooks into spears ;’—words perhaps more familiar as transposed 
by Isaiah and Micah. The climax comes in vy. 13, 14, 15, and is given 
with the grandeur and vividness of description which characterizes all 
this prophet’s writing. The ‘mighty men’ who crowd the fatal valley 
are like a field ‘ white already to harvest,’ or a winepress full of grapes to 
be trodden ; under the avenging hand of Jehovah, they fall like ripe corn 
before the sickle, and their life-blood flows like the juice of trodden 
grapes,—figures used with a like grand effect in /sazah Ixiii. 2, 3, and Rev. 
xiv. 14-20. 

The closing scene shows Israel enjoying all the blessings of material 
prosperity, while the lands of her oppressors lie desolate. 


ELLEN M. CREAK. 


WHAT IS IN THE BIBLE? 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON-SUBJECTS, IN OUTLINE. 
(10).—The Book of ‘ Ruth.’ 


Golden Text: ‘And Ruth said, Entreat me not to leave thee—etc.’ 
Ruth i. 16. 

RECALL what the time of the ‘Judges’ was: centuries of rude, border 
warfare, between the, Israelites settled in their new land, and the native 
races who were still left together, with the rude tribes of the desert. It 
was not all war, however. Here and there were sweet, happy homes; 
little children grew up, friends died. One of the beautiful stories of that 
time is this story of ‘Ruth.’ Tell it, asastory. If you want to read part 
of it, read chap.1. and then go on with it as a story. Why did the 
Hebrews care for such a simple little story, so that they kept it among 
their holy scriptures? Because that little child of Ruth was the grand- 
father of their great king David ! 
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(11).—The Books of ‘Samuel.’ I. 


Golden Text: ‘ The word of the Lord was precious in those days ; there 
was no open vision” I Sam. il. I (part). 

The two books of Samuel give the story of three great men,—Samuel, 
Saul, and David. Under these three great leaders, the twelve tribes 
became joined into one nation. Recall the story of the child Samuel, 
and how he became the great prophet of all the tribes. Chapter vii. 
(a good one to read) is really the story of a great religious revival in Israel. 
The people had fallen into idolatry. They felt as if their own God had 
given them up. No one seemed to be really a ‘ prophet’ or ‘man of God’ 
now. That is the meaning of the Golden Text [repeat it]. But gradually 
men felt that Samuel was a prophet, and at last he calls all Israel together, 
and preaches a great reformation. The people take it up, and their 
enemies are alarmed at the movement and attack them. Afterwards the 
people wanted a king, and Samuel chose Saul, the tallest man in all Israel. 
Tell something of the story of Saul—why he was chosen King; his fits of 
madness, and the direction his madness took of hatred to the young 
David. 


(12).—The Books of ‘Samuel.’ II. 


Golden Text: ‘ He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling-in the 
fear of God? 2 Sam. xxiii. 3 (part). 

The second book of Samuel gives the story of the long reign of David. 
Perhaps the best thing to do will be to devote the lesson to the general 
life of David, so far as it can be sketched in one story-lesson. Bring 
out:—(@a) The brave youth,—victorious over Goliath,—with the higher 
qualities of music and poetry in him; (4) the great king—uniting the 
Hebrew tribes into a strong nation, making Jerusalem the capital,— 
but growing, as eastern kings always did, despotic and self-indulgent ; and 
with one black crime against him,—his ordering the wife of Uriah into his 
harem, and planning Uriah’s death ;—/he Psalmzst—for though he only 
made the beginning of the Hebrew Psalms (only a few are really his, and 
these perhaps altered since) it was such a beginning, that ever after they 
called their psalm-book, David’s. If time for any reading, take Nathan’s 
rebuke, xii. 1-10; and also the beautiful little anecdote in chap. xxill. 13-17. 


(13).—The Books of ‘the Kings.’ I. 


Golden Text: ‘ Give therefore thy servant an understanding heart to 
judge thy people, that I may discern between bad and good’ 1 Kings iii. 9. 

These books (let the class find out how many) contain the stories of 
the kings for four hundred years, from the time when David left a strong 
united kingdom to the time when, all broken and divided by quarrelling 
and misgovernment, the Hebrew people were finally conquered by the 
great Chaldean Empire, and all except the poorest serfs were carried into 
captivity to Babylon. A good specimen passage is the story of Solomon’s 
choice in his dream (z Kzmgs iii. 5-15). Then speak of how Solomon him- 
self did not keep up to this high character, and how in the next reign the 
kingdom broke into two, Israel and Judah. This revolt of the ten northern 
tribes is interesting to read, chapter xii. 1-19. 
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(14).—The Books of ‘the Kings.’ II. 


Golden Text: ‘ He did what was right in the sight of the Lord? 
2 Kings xviii. 3. 

This book continues the story of the two little kingdoms—lIsrael and 
Judah—tells of their kings, and how they fought against each other. Of 
course, being divided, they became an easy prey to the great nations round 
them. It is a pitiful story, mostly of bad kings, though here and there 
was one who—like Hezekiah and Josiah—did—[repeat the Golden Text]. 
At length the northern kingdom, Israel, was conquered, and its ‘ten 
tribes’ were carried away into captivity into Assyria (see chap. xvii.). 
For a hundred years longer, the southern kingdom, Judah, held out, but 
finally it also was conquered, and the most of the people, all except the 
common labourers, were taken over to Babylon. The best chapter to read 
is that which tells of this conquest and deportation, chap. xxv. 

BROOKE HERFORD. 


= — 


MORAL LESSONS FROM COMMON OBJECTS. 


3.—A SNAIL-SHELL. 


N ‘The Dwellers in our Gardens,’ by Sara Wood, chap. 1., the natural 
history of the common snail is given in an easy and interesting 
manner ; teacher or scholar will gather much information as to its life- 
history, mode of progression, etc. We now deal only with a few con- 
siderations which may have a moral or religious bearing. 

(1) Structure of Shell. If you take a full-sized snail-shell you will see 
that it is a compact whorl or coil of shell, very much larger at the opening, 
whence the animal protrudes its head, than at the centre of the coil. If 
the shell could be unwound and drawn out into a kind of spike or horn- 
like projection, it would be seen to have the shape of an elongated cone, 
broad at the base and going up to a point at thé top. Around the 
opening at the base, the shell is smoothly folded back so as to form a 
delicate rim. There are usually various spots, streaks, or markings on the 
outside of the shell which help us to distinguish the different species of 
snails. How does the shell grow with its inmate? How can those stiff 
walls of shell expand? Are they elastic? No. You have forgotten that 
you are looking at the finished house of a full-sized snail. When the snail 
is very young, even before it is hatched from the egg, it has begun to form 
its shell, but it begins a¢ the top of the spiral, at the smallest end of the 
coil, and as it grows, forms a wider and still wider tube for itself ; the coil 
grows rapidly broader the further you go from the apex. It is only when 
the snail is full-grown that he completes his house by embellishing and 
polishing his door-posts. The snail begins at the apex of his roof, and 
ends off with his basement story. Man begins with his basement, and 
ends off with roof and chimneys. The snail begins at the top, man begins 
at the bottom. But perhaps that is not the right way to look at the matter. 
It might be better to say that the snail begins at the small end, and 
so does man. Readers of Clodd’s ‘ Childhood of the World’ will know 
from what small beginnings our present civilization has sprung. Man 
started with savage life, but by and by he learnt the value of art and 
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attempted to decorate his home. ‘The snail adds spots or bands of colour 
to the outside of his dwelling, until all is finished with the rarest symmetry 
and beauty. The history of mankind shows in every department a 
broadening progress from a small beginning. 

(2) Mending the Home. The snail is often attacked by large birds, 
which drive their beaks through the shell and soon destroy him: sometimes 
they will carry a snail in their beaks and bang it with all their might against 
a stone until the shell is shattered, and the helpless inmate becomes their 
prey. But when the damage to the shell is not too great, when there is 
only a rent or a crack, what can be done? The snail promptly sets to 
work to mend his house, and he does his task so well that you can 
scarcely see where the rent has been. He secretes from his body a new 
piece of shell-wall. Can we mend as effectually the cracks and crannies 
in our lives and characters? Ill-temper, peevishness, selfishness, laziness, 
are defects in our moral structure, they are disfigurements which spoil it, 
rents and tares which weaken it. But we have power to mend then, if 
we only will. By resolution, strength of will, we can do what the snail 
does by blind instinct. 

(3) Adaptation to Surroundings. On high chalk downs or cliffs, we can- 
not help seeing a large number of white snail-shells on the short grass; we 
crush them under foot as we walk ; some of the shells are quite thick and 
firm. On low, moist land the shells are much thinner, more brittle, and 
delicate. One species of slug carries a little shell upon his back, but it is 
flat, not spiral. Most slugs carry a little piece of flat shell beneath their 
skin; it then becomes nothing more than an internal breastplate covering 
the vital organs. Slugs and snails are cousins to each other. Many 
years ago snails which could not get lime enough into their systems to 
build their shells with, had to do without, or had to content themselves 
with carrying about with them a small shed instead of a house; and some 
could not even build a small shed but had to be content with carrying a 
small umbrella beneath their waistcoats. Every part of nature shews 
similar differences of structure, organ, etc., owing to differences of sur- 
roundings. Man is part of nature. The Fiji Islander is adapted to bear 
heat, the Laplander to bear cold. So it is in the moral world. We 
naturally accommodate ourselves to our surroundings. The back grows 
to the burden, until the weight ceases to gall. Tasks and duties which 
at first seem intolerable, become bearable, then welcome. It is surely a 
merciful thing that this is so. Were it otherwise, most lives would be 
passed in hopeless regret. Such adaptation in the moral world is surely 
a proof of the kindly providence of God. 

(4) Providence behind Adaptation. As we have just seen, circum- 
stance, locality, soil, food, have much to do with determining the size and 
fashion of the shell which the snail or slug can form; but when we get behind 
all such accidents of time and place, the question still confronts us, how is 
it that a creature which has no mind, but only instinct, can form such a 
graceful spiral, and mark it with bands or spots of colour? Could chance 
have built up a structure so compact, so serviceable, so admirable?) We 
can scarcely believe so; neither can we imagine successive generations of 
snails endeavouring with increasing success to approach such-a perfect 
shape, viewed as an ideal pattern. The Divine Mind which thought it 
out must have preceded the animal creation, and imparted to it the 
constructive power. J. COLLINS ODGERS, 
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BIBLE INSTRUCTION IN LONDON BOARD SCHOOLS. 
SYLLABUS FOR 1893. 


ilies the schools provided by the Board the Bible shall be read, and there 

shall be given such explanations and such instructions therefrom in 
the principles of morality and religion as are suited to the capacities of the 
children.—(Article 81. Code for the Guidance of Managers and Teachers.) 

General Instruction.—Teachers are desired to make the lessons as 
practical as possible, and not to give attention to unnecessary details. 

Standard. I.—Learn the Lord’s Prayer; and Psalm xxiii. 

A few simple stories from the Book of Genesis. 

History of the youth of David as a shepherd boy. 

Leading facts in the Life of Christ told in simple language. 

Standard II.—Repeat the Lord’s Prayer; and Psalm xxii. 

Learn the Ten Commandments. 

Learn Matthew v., verses 1-12; and Matthew xxii., verses 35-40. 

Simple stories from the Books of the Pentateuch. 

Simple outline of the facts and lessons from the Life of Christ. 

Standard III.—Repeat the Lord’s Prayer; Psalm xxiii. ; the Ten Com- 
mandments; Matthew v., verses 1-12; and Matthew xxil., verses 35-40. 

Learn Deuteronomy xxvill., verses I-14. 

Simple lessons from Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel and Kings. 

Fuller outline of the life of Christ, with lessons drawn from the 
following Parables:—‘ The Two. Debtors,’ ‘The Good. Samaritan,’ ‘The 
Prodigal Son,’ ‘The Merciless Servant,’ ‘The Lost Sheep,’ ‘The Pharisee 
and the Publican,’ 

Standard IV.—Repeat the Lord’s Prayer; Psalm xxiil.; the Ten 
Commandments ; Matthew v., verses 1-12; Matthew xxii, verses 35-40; 
and Deuteronomy xxviii., verses I-14. 

Learn John xiv., verses 15-31; or Ist Epistle of John ii1. verses 11-20. 

Lessons from the Pentateuch, with special reference to the Lives of 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, and Moses, with the practical lessons to 
be derived therefrom, together with the teaching of the Law of Moses 
with reference to the ‘ Poor,’ ‘ Stranger,’ ‘ Fatherless,’ ‘ Widow,’ ‘ Parents,’ 
and ‘ Children.’ 

Simple lessons from the Gospel according to Luke. 

Standard V.—Repeat the Lord’s Prayer; Psalm xxiii.; the Ten Com- 
mandments; Matthew v., verses 1-12; Matthew xxii. verses 35-40; 
Deuteronomy xxviil., verses I-14; and John xiv., verses 15-31, or Ist 
Epistle of John iii., verses 11-20. 

Learn Ephesians vi., verses 1-18, or I Corinthians xii., verse 31 and 
chapter xiii., and also any two of the following Psalms, cxliv.-cl. 

Learn the following Proverbs to illustrate the duty of Truthfulness :— 
Proverbs xil., verses 17, 18, 19, and 22; xiv., verse 25; xvi., verse 24: 
XIX., Verse 22; XxvVi., verse 28; and xxviii., verse 13. 

Lessons on the Books of Samuel and Kings. 

Simple lessons from the Gospel according to Mark. 

Standard VI.—Repeat the Lord’s Prayer; Psalm xxiii.; the two Psalms 
learnt in Standard V.; the Ten Commandments ; Matthew v., verses I-12; 
Matthew xxii., verses 35-40; Deuteronomy xxviii., verses I-14: John xiv., 
verses 15-31 (or Ist Epistle of John iii., verses 11-20), Ephesians vi., verses 
1-18 (or 1 Corinthians xii., verse 31 and chapter xiii.), and the following 
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Proverbs to illustrate the duty of Truthfulness :—Proverbs xii., verses 17, 
18, 19, and 22; xiv., verse 25; xvi., verse 24; xix., verse 22; XXVI., verse 
28; and xxviii., verse 13. 

Learn Isaiah lv.; any two of the following Psalms (in addition to the 
two learnt in Standard V.) :—cxliv.-cl.; and Ephesians iv., verses I-19. 

Lessons from Isaiah, chapters lii.-lxvi. 

Simple lessons from the Gospel according to Matthew. 

Standard VII.—Repeat the Lord's Prayer ; Psalm xxiii. ; the four Psalms 
learnt in Standards V. and VI.; the Ten Commandments ; 3 Matthew v., 
verses I-12; Matthew xxii. verses 35-40: Deuteronomy xxviil., verses I-14; 
John xiv., verses 15-31 (or Ist Epistle of John iii., verses 11-20): Ephe- 
sians Vi., verses 1-18 (or 1 Corinthians xil, verse 31, and chapter xiii.) ; 
and the following Proverbs to illustrate the duty of Truthfulness :— 
Proverbs xil., verses 17, 18, 19, and 22; xiv., verse 25; xvi., verse 24; 
xIX., verse 22; xxvi., verse 28; and xxviii, verse 13; Isaiah lv. ; and 
Ephesians iv., verses I-19. 

Lessons from the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah xxxil.-xlvi. 

Simple lessons from the Gospel according to John. 

Book of the Acts of the Apostles to chapter viii. 


SYLLABUS FOR PUPIL TEACHERS. 


The course at the Pupil Teachers’ Schools should afford a general 
acquaintance with the Old and New Testaments, with especial reference 
to those portions which are included in the Syllabus for Children. 

Ist Year.—Study of Genesis and the Gospel according to Mark. 

2nd Year.—Study of Deuteronomy and the Gospel according to Luke. 

3rd Year.—Study of the first book of Samuel, the Gospel according to 
Matthew, and the Acts of the Apostles i.-xiv. 

4th Year.—Study of Isaiah xl.-lxvi.. the Gospel according to John, the 
Acts of the Apostles xv.-xxviil., and the Epistle to the Philippians. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED TO TEACHERS. 


Life in Palestine when Jesns lived, by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 1/-. An 
admirable introduction to the New Testament, packed full of useful information 
respecting manners, customs, ete. The Bible for Young People, a critical, 
historical, and religious Handbook to the Old and New Testaments, in 6 vols.,— 
helpful to thoughtful teachers. The Childhood of Jesus, by W.C. Gannett, 1/6,— 
a valuable book, containing hints for class questions and conversations, Stories 
Jrom the Book of Genesis, 1/-, Stories from the Life of Moses, 1/-, Heroes 
of Israel, 1/-,—all by Richard Bartram—practically cover the Old Testament 
work for Standards I. to IV. Jesus; the Story of his Life, by the Misses 
Gregg, 1/6, is well suited for Standards I. & II., while the Life of Jesus in Twenty 
Lessons, by -H. S. Solly, M.A., 1/- would prove helpful in Standard III. The 
Earliest Life of Jesus, a Commentary on the Gospel of Mark, by H.S. Solly, M.A., 
2/6, will prove helpful for Standard V., also for Ist year Pupil teachers. Lessons 
on Luke’s Gospel, and on Acts, etc., will be found in the various Vols. of the 
Sunday School Helper. For Isaiah liiIxvi., consult Prophecies of the 
Captivity (Is. xl.-lxvi.), explained and illustrated by R. T. Herford, B.A., 1/6; for 
Jeremiah, The Story of Jeremiah and his Times, by Harriet Johnson; 1/6; and 
for Philippians, an excellent Commentary by V. D. Davis, B.A., 1/6. 

These books are published by the Sunday School Association, Essex Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. Specimen copies to Head Teachers supplied at half-price. 
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